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ABSTRACT 

Assessing school administrator training involves 
comparing what administrators do with what they are trained to do in 
university preservice programs and non-university inservice programs. 
Research on educational administrators shows their work activities 
are brief, discontinuous, unpredictable, verbal, and generally 
unrelated to school instruction or curriculum. University preservice 
programs for administrators are fairly uniform and offer only limited 
field experience. Little research has been done to evaluate these 
university programs; however, scholars' observations and the comments 
from practicing school administrators indicate that preservice 
training fails to prepare administrators to make quick decisions, 
communicate effectively, and deal with value-laden issues. Thes* 
criticisms suggest that administrator preparation must include both 
cognitive and technical skills. Presently, educational administrators 
acquire technical skills through inservice programs that augment or 
replace graduate training; these include nonresidential graduate 
programs, vari' : clinical training strategies, and inservice 
education. Tl*e msarvice programs all relate to specific job content, 
match problems "ith solutions, and favor peer communication. Deciding 
the content of preservice or inservice training involves identifying 
the knowledge or skills needed, specifying the scope and sequence of 
the training, and determining the people and programs responsible for 
each segment of the training content. (RW) 
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TRAINING OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR: STATE OF THE ART 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper examines the state of the art of administrator prepara- 
tion. We review several major studies of administrator training that 
focus on the modal characteristics of the students and programs, perceived 
trends and needs in the preparatory programs, and the discrepancy that 
exists between training needs and training opportunities (Culbertson, 
et al. 1 969; Farquhar and Piele 1 972 ; and Silver and Spuck 1 978). The 
researchers drew their data from the opinions and perceptions of people 
personally involved in the study and practice of school administration, 
from literature reviews, and from questionnaire surveys of scholars, pract 
tioners, professors, and recently graduated students of educat i** lal admin- 
istration. Our review of these studies serves as a foundation for the 
attempt to provide a current picture of the field of school administrator 
training. 

To this end, the paper is organized into four sections. The first 
section addresses the question, What do administrators do and what are 
the effects? We raise this question because much criticism of graduate 
programs rests on alleged discrepancies smong administrator training, 
administrator work, and administrator effectiveness. The second section 
examines university programs for the graduate training of school admin- 
istrators, as well as the purported breakdown cf that training* In the 
third section, we consider efforts to bridge the gap between graduate 
training and the realities ot school administration; these efforts include 
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clinical training models and inservice training. The fourth section is 
devoted to proposed changes in administrator training. We identify pro- 
vocative themes in the preceding sections, propose a new direction based 
upon these themes, and describe a structure to facilitate making the needed 
changes in admi ni s t< utor preparation. 

WHAT ADMINISTRATORS DO AND THE EFFECTS 

It is difficult to ignore the testimony of school administrators that 
their training programs are far from adequate in preparing them to resolve 
the problems they face. Since administrators claim they are unprepared for 
the realities of managerial work, it behooves us to examire what that work 
entails and its impact on the school organization. 

What do we know about school administrators? In a review of the 
research on school administrators, Bridges (1981) notes eight perspectives 
that serve as the focal points of his study, expectations, power, senti- 
ments, effectiveness, impact, traits, behavior, and work activity. This 
section concerns itself only with administrator effectiveness, impact, 
behavior, and work activity in order to consider what is or should be the 
relationship between administrator work and training. 

Administrator Work Activity 

What do educational administrators do? Several observational studies 
of superintendents (Campbell and Cunningham 1959; Duignan 1980; Mintzberg 
1973; and Pitner 1979, 1981a), principals, and assistant principals (Crowson 
and Porter-Gehrie 1 980; Morris 1981; Peterson 1 978; and Wolcott 1 973) 
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provide descriptions of the structure and content of school administrators' 
everyday work. The structure of administrative work is characterized by 
(1) a low degree of self-initiated tasks, (2) many activities of short 
duration, (3) discontinuity caused by interruptions, (4) the superseding 
of prior plans by the needs of others in the organization, (5) face-to- 
face verbal contacts with one other person, (6) variability of tasks, (7) 
an extensive network of individuals and groups both internal and external 
to the school or district, (8) a hectic and unpredictable flow of work, 
(9) numerous unimportant decisions and trivial agendas, (10) few attempts 
at written communication, (11) events occuring in or near the administrator 1 
office, 02) interactions predominately with subordinates, and (13) a 
preference for problems and information that are specific (rather than 
general), concrete, solvable, and currently pressing (Pitner 1981b). 
The aforementioned studies are fairly consistent in their findings about 
the structure of work for line administrators in educational organizations. 
However, the content of administrative work varies with the organizational 
level of the administrative position and, therefore, will consider sepa- 
rately the work content of principals and superintendents. 

According to the descriptive studies, principals spend most of their 
time working with students who are discipline problems and with teachers 
who have noninstructional needs (Peterson 1973); attending to logistics, 
external requirements, and social pleasantries (Sproull 1979); and over- 
seeing organizational ma i ntenance , pupil control, and extracurricular 
activities (Martin 1 980). Principals engage predominately in service, 
advisory, and auditing relationships; they neither become directly 



involved in the work flow at the classroom level, nor do they seek change 
or improvement through innovative or stabilizing relationships (Peterson 
1978). 1 

This is in contrast to the fundamental tenet of the job, that the 
site-level administrator in education should be the "instructional leader" 
of the school (Jacobson et al . 1973; Liphan and Hoeh 1974; and Roe and 
Drake 1980). Indeed, instructional leadership, theoretically involving 
such activities as classroom observation, curriculum development, and 
staff development, is not the central focus for most individuals occupy- 
ing the position. This finding is confirmed for a wide variety of insti- 
tutional settings (Morris 1981), although Gross and Herriott (1965) note 
that women principals are more likely to function as instructional leaders 
and Salley and others (1978) conclude that the way in which principals 
describe their jobs is related to the type and size of school they admin- 
ister. The general conclusion is, nonetheless, that principals do not 
get involved with the technical core issues of schools. 

Superintendents spend the majority of their time giving and receiv- 
ing information (primarily about noni nstructional issues), responding 
to requests for action, and attending to logistics and ceremonial activi- 
ties (Larson et al . 1981; Pitner 1 978). Less time is spent in decision- 
making activities (i.e., strategy and negotiation). The dominant charac- 
teristic of superintendents' activities is constant communication (Pitner 
and Ogawa 1 981 ). 

Not unlike the study of principals by Gross ^nd Herriott, Pitner 
(1981a) notes differences in work between male anc " male superintendents. 
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While females are inclined to articulate the specific ideology and activi- 
ties that dominate each district's curricular program, men speak of aspects 
of organizational structure, such as the construction of a new school build- 
ing, the approval of a tax levy, or the graduation of the senior class. 

A consistent observation made by all of these studies is that admin- 
istrators spend little time with their superiors. Levels within the 
organization — technical , managerial, and i nsti tutional --are only loosely 
connected. Relatively few of the administrator's workday activities re- 
spond to the coordination and control functions of others lower in the 
hierarchy. The superintendent spends little time with the school board; 
principals spend little time with superintendents; and teachers spend 
little time with principals. The activities of management seem to be 
only marginally related to the production activities, that is, student 
learning, of schools (Hannaway and Sproull 1978). 

It has not been the purpose of any of the descriptive studies of 
school administrators' work either to construct linkages between the 
work activities of administrators and measures of school effectiveness 
(student achievement in reading and math) or to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of administrators. While the question of the administrator's 
impact upon a school's effectiveness is an important one, it remains 
largely unanswered; this represents a major gap in our knowledge about 
school administrators (Bridges 1 982 ; Duckworth 1981; Pitner 1981b, 1 982; 
Rowan 1982). Despite the potential crucialityof [the superintendent's] 
roK to education and society, less than a handful of studies. . .inves- 
tigate the impact of the chief executive officer. At this juncture, 
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nothing of consequence is known about the impact of this role" (Bridges 
1 982), Technical, political, and intellectual difficulties account for 
the paucity of research and deter members of the educational administra- 
tion research community from addressing this important question (Bridges 
1 982 ), However, to el uci date the probl ematic relationships among adminis 
trator work, administrator effectiveness, and administrator training, we 
report below the findings from existing studies. 

Administrator Impact, Effectiveness^ and Behavior 

Numerous criteria have been used to assess the impact of the school 
administrator on the school organization, most specifically on teacher 
morale, teacher productivity, and student achievement. The administrator 
is treated as the independent variable in most of these studies, which have 
been conducted at the school site rather than at the district level (Bridges 
1 982 ) . 

While most research focuses on administrators' sentiments and attributes, 
several studies indicate that the administrative behavior of school prin- 
cipals has an impact on teacher morale (Duckworth 1981, and Smith 1 976). 
Kalis (1 980) concludes that teacher morale is related to the consideration 

dimension of administrative behavior, as measured by the Leadership Be- 

2 

havior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ). In particular, personal inter- 
action and encouragement by principals has an impact on teachers. The 
perceptions teachers hold that the principal works closely with teachers 
on instruction correlates positively with teacher job satisfaction and 
positive attitudes (Cohen et al. 1977). Similar conclusions have been 
drawn by Holdaway who advocates that the administrative functions 
most relevant to job satisfaction include the provision of encouragement 
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and support, the removal or reduction of irritants, and the granting of 
reasonable requests (1 978). While the above research indicates that 
administrators do have an impact on teacher morale and satisfaction, 
other factors such as staff cohesiveness and personal challenge my 
have a greater effect on morale (Brady 1976). There are, however, 
several studies in which supportive leadership had no relationship to 
performance ratings, productivity, or the motivation of subordinates. 

In addition to the consideration dimension, structure also seems 
to be related to satisfaction. Hoy and others (1977) found that teachers 
generally desire and react favorably to administrative structure. Teachers 
desire definite rules and regulations, but it must also be noted that 
excessive supervision and tight enforcement of rules produce teacher 
resentment and dissatisfaction. Lortie (1975) found that teachers wanted 
principals to use their authority to facilitate teacher work. In the 
teachers 1 words, this meant that they wanted principals to "support them." 

Cohen and Miller (1980) also found that coordination was important 
in school settings. Effective principals were found to coordinate, discuss, 
and advise on instruction, while ineffective principals did none of these. 
Teachers judged that the ineffective administrator made poor decisions. 

In their study of suburban superintendents, Roald Campbell and others 
(1959) used the LBDQ dimensions to observe the behavior of the superin- 
tendents and to provide a scheme for a post hoc analysis of the incidents 
recorded during observations. They found that three-fourths of the super- 
intendents' interactions were unci assi fiable into the consideration- 
initiating structural framework, with a range of 50 to 90 percent of 
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behavioral incidents from which neither of the dimensions could be inferred, 
Ano th er "startling finding was the paucity (less than 4 percent) of inci- 
dents from which the dimension of initiating stru *ure could be inferred" 
(p. 48). These findings prompted them to stress that no claims were made 
by Hemphill as to the "breadth" of the LBDQ as a scheme for classifying 
behavior incidents. While extensive research has been conducted using 
the LBDQ, much remains to be learned about leadership. Still, it is already 
clear that the traditional assumption — that school administrators exhibit 
supportive (or unsupportive) leadership behavior apriori and then certain 
teacher or principal attitudes and behaviors result — is an oversimplified 
one (Filley et al . 1976). 

The means of coordinating and controlling may not take place in a 
highly structured environment. Duckworth (1981) notes that the means 
for coordination and control in schools is found in the informal inter- 
actions between administrators and teachers. Occasional observations in 
the classroom, conversations with teachers, discussions during committee 
and faculty meetings, and reports from students, parents, and administra- 
tors make it possible for administrators to collect "secrets" about 
teachers (Burlingame 1 978). Administrators use these secrets to manipu- 
late or persuade. In addition, the isolation of classroom teachers from 
their colleagues appears to make them very receptive to personal inter- 
action with and encouragement by administrators regarding their work. 
Cohen and others (1977) found that effective principals offer rewards, 
resources, and personal interaction with teachers in exchange for compli- 
ance and acceptance of joirt responsibility for instructional outcomes. 

/ '> 

o 
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In short, this personal interaction is perceived as being supportive and 
informal in nature, rather than evaluative and formal. 

Numerous studies stress that effective administrators are instruc- 
tional leaders who direct the activities of a group toward goal attain- 
ment (Brookover and Lezotte 1 979 ; Edmonds 1 979; Rutter et al. 1 979; 
ana Weber 1971). Cotton and Savard (1 980) found that specific leader- 
ship behaviors appeared to promote studenc achievement. These behaviors 
include frequently observing or participating in classroom instruction, 
communicating expectations clearly to staff, making decisions about the 
instructional program, coordinating the instructional program, and having 
and communicating high standards of expectations for the instructional 
program. Cotton and Savard emphasize that in every case where effective 
instructional leadership was noted, the administrator under observation 
also demonstrated technical expertise in the areas of finance and facil- 
ities. 

In summary, student achievement seems to be related to certain admini- 
strative behaviors- Those exhibiting these behaviors share the belief 
with teachers that all students can master the basic objectives in mathe- 
ma . cs and reading, and they assume responsibility r >r the quality of teach- 
ing in reading and mathematics, are assertive in their institutional leader- 
ship roles, are concerned about discipline, and assume responsibility for the 
evaluation of the achievement of basic objectives (Brookover and Lezotte 
1 979). 

It should be noted chat most studies linking administrative character- 
istics with student achievement have been carried out at the elementary 
level usint the school site, rather than the district, as the unit of 
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analysis. High student achievement appears to be found in schools where 
principals and teachers share a common "pedagogical orientation" 
(Bosse. t 1981). Student achievement is likely to be higher in schools 
v _-re teachers and principals share the following: a high academic focus 
across all classrooms (that is, reading and mathematics); high expecta- 
tions for all students; and a system for monitoring student progress 
(Brookover and Lezotte 1979; and Rutter et al. 1979). Rutter and 
others (1 979) found in a sample of high schools in London, England, that 
student achi evement is related to common standards and policies in disci- 
pline, homework, and staff punctuality. The administrators in these 
effective schools were aware of these priorities and checked to make sure 
that the policies and standards were maintained. The studies also con- 
clude that the effective school principal is an instructional leader, 
though they appear to contradict the findings of many of the descriptive 
studies of admi nistrati ve work. This apparent contrast, however, may be 
the result of the ambiguous definition of "instructional leader," It 
is difficult to get administrators to agree on what the concept instruc- 
tional leader means and what behavior counts as instructional leadership 
behavior. The interpretation of the role differs at the elementary and 
secondary levels and often between male and female administrators, as 
wel 1 . 

Thus, we do not have much conclusive evidence about the relation- 
ship among administrator training, work, and effectiveness. Cuban (1976) 
remarked that, "while we know to the penny what salaries administrators 
received, what degrees they earned, and where they were born, we know 
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very little about what they, as executives, actually do each day" (p. iv). 
The paucity of research in the subject of what school administrators 
actually do, prompted the interest in the work activity studies. We 
would like to add that, while we know to the minutest detail the length 
of every phone call made and meetings attended by the administrator, the 
people with whom he or she interacted, and the locations of these en- 
counters, we know very little about what impact these activities have 
on the school organization and, specifically, on student achievement. 
In the following section we consider the training of school administra- 
tors and the possible relationship between the training administrators 
receive and the work that they do. 

THE PREPARATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Preservice and inservice programs for training school administrators 
have both formal and informal components. All preservice education is 
exclusively the province of universities, while other agencies, includ- 
ing school districts, professional associations, and state departments 
of education, as well as universities, provide inservice education for 
school administrators. Although most scholarly study of administrator 
preparation is directed toward doctoral degree programs, there are actually 
three levels of school administrator graduate training. Programs are 
offered at the master's, intermediate (educational specialist degree and 
state certification), and doctoral degree levels. This first section 
focuses on the preparation of school administrators in formal graduate 
programs and on the critical evaluation of these graduate programs by 
practitioners and scholars. 
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Academic Programs 

The content of administrator preparation is frequently discussed 
and debated in the literature in an effort to identify the chief com- 
ponents of "comprehensive," "basic," or "essential" preparation. Gregg 
(1969) has noted that there is no general agreement on these elements. 
Griffiths (1 966) reports that the status quo program at the doctoral 
level includes course work in educational organization and administration, 
curriculum, supervision, finance, school law, research, educational 
psychology, history and philosophy of education, the school plant, and 
personnel. This information is presented through formal instruction, 
which is characterized by much discussion, some simulation and case 
study, and limited field experience. T he doctoral programs follow a 
traditional preparation structure including a core of basic courses, a 
specified number of hours of required course work in educational admin- 
istration, written and oral examinations to inrure competency, the pos- 
sibility of an internship, a formal dissertation, and, often, a residency 
requirement (Farquhar 1977). 

The early 1960s witnessed a growing interest in the contribution of 
the social sciences to educational andministration. Doctoral programs 
during this era, according to Goldhammer (1967), reouired cognate work 
in the behavioral sciences. This idea of drawing from the social sciences 
for administrator preparation was vigorously contested (Cunningham et al. 
1 963; Cunningham and Nystrand 1 969; and Miklos 1 969), as were attempts 
to utilize materials from the humanities (Farquha- 1 968). 
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Farquhar (1977) reviews developments from 1954 to 1974 in the train- 
ing of school administrators ana concludes that change has occurred in 
four areas. First, the focus of training has moved from delivering 
information about administrative tasks and processes to an emphasis on 
preparing practitioners to deal with major problems they may be expected 
to confront. Concurrently, the content of learning experiences has been 
affected by the change from reliance on the insights of educational pro- 
fessionals to the incorporation of materials from a wide variety of 
disciplines. Second, the traditional lecture format has been displaced 
by "reality-oriented instructional methods," i ncl udi ng works hops , seminars, 
computer programs, and more sophisticated supplementary field experiences. 
Third, students are more involved in determining what they will learn, 
and the chu. acteri sti cs of students have changed, as women and racial 
minorities have been encouraged to seek admission to administrator gradu- 
ate programs. Fourth, the staffing of departments of educational admin- 
istration nas altered. Professors training school administrators are 
"younger, better educated more liberal, less experienced (in terms 
of administrative practice), more di verse ,.. .and better accepted by 
academic colleagues..." (p. 346). Farquhar also asserts that by 1974 
students in many institutions were free to build or negotiate almost 
their entire program, which helped make the preparation experience as 
appropriate as possible to particular students' unique needs and aspira- 
tions . 

On the other hand, a survey of faculty and doctoral students in 60 
educational administration programs conducted in 1975 and reported in 
1978 by Nagel and Nagel (19/8) indicates that few if any programs appear 
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to have achieved the kind of "flexibility and individualization" described 

by Farquhar. Nagel and Nagel found that 

The kind of broadenirg of purpose and focus in preparatory 
programs in educational administration described by Farquhar 
does not seem to characterize the programs represented in 
this survey, for the orientation of the programs in this 
study was toward traditional, line administrative programs 
in public K-12 education and toward developing general rather 
than highly specialized knowledge and skills relevant to 
educational administration (p. 118). 

Thus, there is disagreement about whether or not changes have occurred 
in the structure and content of administrator training programs. Further, 
after a study of the three levels of graduate programs, Davis and Spuck 
(1 978) report that programs are virtually indistinguishable in terms of 
methods of instruction, types of learning activities, and content of 
instruction (including administrative theory, leadership, school law, 
and decision-making). Graduate programs are also parochial: they attract 
students from within their community, focus on local or state concerns, 
and place five-sixths of their graduates within 100 miles of the university. 
This localism is most prevalent in master's degree programs. Most master's 
students attend college part-time and work full-time as teachers in public 
schools . 

Davis and Spuck (1978) suggest that school administrator preparation 
programs appear to be developmental in nature ; each successive program 
builds upon and extends the content of the earlier program. Boyan (1968) 
concluded earlier that "curriculum development in educational administra- 
tion today looks very much like the conventional local school system 
approach. It is disparate, fragmented, uneven, scattered, and mainly 
non-cumul ati ve" (p. 34). Whether or not the improvements alleged by 
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Farquhar have occurred, we do not know that the trend has been for 
practice-based content to be replaced by discipline-based content and, 
more currently, characterised by a quest for balance (Farquhar 1977 and 
Griffiths 1 975 ). However, the essential question about administrator 
training remains: Does administrator training prepare administrators 
for the i r work ? 

The Inadequacies of Administrator Training 

Lacking substantial research to verify the effectiveness of various 
programs (Culbertson et al . 1 969), we must rely on the sentiments of 
practitioners and the observations of scholars to evaluate them. Com- 
plaints about formal graduate studies in educational administration are 
legion among school administrators (Wolcott 1973). Wolcott observer 
that principals appear to be unable to bring any special body of knowledge 
or set of unique skills to the position; they believe they perform ade- 
quately but they wish to perform exceedingly well. As a group, educational 
administrators disparage the utility of university training for preparing 
graduates to face the problems of practitioners (Ourth 1 979). In a 
survey of 500 school districts, school administrators ranked the useful- 
ness of college and university training low. Over half said they pre- 
ferred the services of the state education agency for assistance in pro- 
fessional development. Fewer than two percent of elementary school 
principals credit their success as school administrators to their grad- 
uate course work (Department of Elementary School Principals, 1 968). 

Several researchers have speculated on the source of administrators' 
discontent with their graduate training. From a comparison of the work 
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of graduate students with the work of practitioners, Bridges (1977) con- 
cludes that graduate training is dysfunctional in the preparation of 
school administrators. The manager's work day is characterized by a 
continuous series of brief, disjointed, verbal encounters with a variety 
of people seeking solutions or responses to a multitude of contingencies 
School administrators are frequently interrupted and often face situa- 
tions demanding quick decisions. Academic programs, on the other hand, 
require aspiring administrators to spend long hours alone reading, writ- 
ing, and contemplating potential solutions to problems. 

A second major problem with academic training, relating to conflict 
management, results from the student's transition from a subservient 
position in the university hierarchy to a superordinate position in the 
public school hierarchy. Managers 1 reactions to conflict are important 
in determining relationships with employees. A collaborative style of 
conflict resolution is likely to foster a more productive relationship 
(Burke 1 970). Students, however, apparently learn to rely on avoidance 
to resolve conflicts in the s tudent- teacher relationship (Bridges 
1977, p. 215). It is noteworthy that superintendents also rely on avoid 
ing and competing to resolve conflict (Zeigler et al . 1981). 

A third area of concern is communication styles. Administrators 
typically depend on face-to- face communication to accomplish their work. 
They gain valuable information through the nonverbal cues present in 
interpersonal communication (Bridges 1977, p. 218). Students however 
are trained in an atmosphere that emphasizes written communication. Stu 
dents both send and receive significant amounts of written information. 
Often a student's success is determined, at least in part, by writing 
abi 1 1 ty . 
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A final area of discrepancy deals with the emotional content of the 
work place. Feelings are largely irrelevant in a graduate program setting, 
which stresses the value of ideas and rationality. School administrators 
often perform in a less temperate climate. Angry parents, excited stu- 
dents, and aroused employees may combine to overload administrators with 
emotional barrages. Periods of calm may be interrupted by emotional out- 
bursts that are not amenable to rational disposition. Yet administrators 
are expected to remain calm and rational. Bridges concludes that it is 
unlikely that graduate training prepares students to cope effectively with 
the realities of managerial work and even suggests that the result of 
doctoral programs is "trained incapacity." 

While Bridges is quick to point out the discrepancies between grad- 
uate training and administrator work, he fails to recognize important 
similarities. Students are trained in an environment of ambiguity and 
uncertainty over which they feel they have little control. Most tasks 
are initiated by others. Students often receive little systematic feed- 
back and evaluation of their work except at times of important transition^. 
They are told when they make "wrong moves" but not what the "right ones" 
are. Bridges alludes to the isolation of the graduate student, but fails 
to recognize the "lonely-at-the-top" phenomenon and the isolated feeling 
of the superintendent who has no occupational peer in the entire community. 
While these elements are not the explicit content of graduate training, 
they appear to be a hidden curriculum. 

Support for Bridges 1 position can be found in two other studies. In 
the preliminary findings of a study comparing conflict resolution by 
superintendents and city managers, Zeigler and others (1981) found that 
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superintendents with doctorates were less effective in resolving con- 
flict than city managers and superintendents without advanced degrees. 
They posit that the skill that a superintendent possesses— technical 
experti se--i s irrelevant and dysfunctional in conflict situations in- 
volving the superintendent and persons with equal authority. Similarly, 
Erickson and others (1970) uncovered an inverse relationship between 
instructional flexibility of elementary schools and the extent of the 
principal's preparation in educational administration. The less flexible 
schools were managed by principals with more graduate training. Perhaps 
this finding ought to be reevaluated. The effective schooling studies 
suggest that concerted action and a common goal, or focus, are necessary 
ingredients for improving student achievement. From Koberg (1981), we 
conclude that flexibility is devalued in favor of greater control as the 
environment becomes increasingly uncertain, unpredictable, and uncontroll- 
able. 

In general the complaints of practitioners are that graduate faculty 
have not had experience as line administrators in public schools, that 
university programs do not provide the opportunity for applying theoretical 
knowledge to actual situations, that the theory itself is too often irrele- 
vant or tangential to real world needs, and that the practitioners are not 
used in teaching and course development. Thus, practitioners are critical 
consumers and scholars are critical observers of university training in 
educati cna 1 a dmi ni strati on. 

The denigration of professional training by practitioners is by no 
means confined to the field of school administration. Dr. G. Thomas Shires, 
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president of the American College of Surgeons, recently declared that 
about 20,000 U.S. surgeons--nearly two in seven--are insufficiently 
trained and would not meet current competency requirements (Eugene Register- 
Guard, 18 October 1981). Medical schools have also come under fire for 
their student selection policies and curricular trends. Procedures for 
selecting candidates in the intense competition for medical school entrance 
have been shown to predict first-year student success but to be questionably 
related to predicting effectiveness in practice. Faculty members of promi- 
ent medical schools have been accused of using their university positions 
to fur.ner their own specialized interests rather than to help students 
become effective practitioners. In a similar view, business schools offer- 
ing the Master's of Business Administration (MBA) degree are often staffed 
by academics with no business experience. Graduate MBAs are said to be 
proficient at wriuing reports and performing analyses but no better pre- 
pared for top management than many engineers who work their way up through 
the ranks. Further, chief executives in the private sector are more likely 
to have liberal arts degrees than MBAs. Finally, law schools are critized 
for focusing on abstract concepts of legal doctrine irrelevant to all but 
a few highly specialized attorneys. Essential practical skills, such as 
successful negotiation with other attorneys are rarely discussed, and 
practitioners often must learn them through trial and erro r on the job 
(Hacker 1981). 

Argyris and Schon (1978) have similarly considered a broad range of 
professions from the perspective of the society and identified two impor- 
tant issues. First they ask, Are professionals competent? Argyris and 
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Schon suggest the abstract and irrelevant quality of graduate school 
curricula is a concern that reaches across all fields of professional 
training. Related to this problem is the charge that professional train- 
ing fails to prepare practitioners for potential, radical changes brought 
about by technological advances. One observer argues that the professions 
must bear responsibility for this technological change and therefore are 
confronted with an unprecedented requirement for versatility and adapt- 
abi 1 i ty. 

Second, Argyris and Schbn ask, Are practitioners influenced by cu- 
mulative learning? They point out that professionals often do not test 
their own theories of what constitutes good practice or communicate these 
theories to others in their field. This failure to test their theories 
or communicate with peers may mean that professionals function without 
benefitting from past experience. 

We know that school administrators are not alone in their discontent 

with professional preparation. Thus, universities could be expected to 

act upon these complaints to improve their programs. James March (1974) 

recognizes the need for reform in administrator training and suggests 

how to proceed. He observes that 

One of the persistent difficulties with programs for reform 
in the training of administrators is the tendency to try to 
improve managerial behavior in ways that are far removed from 
the ordinary organization of managerial life. Unless we 
start from an awareness of what administrators do and some 
idea of why they organize their lives in the way that they 
do, we are likely to generate recommendations that are 
naive (p. 56). 

To follow this recommendation we must ask, What knowledge, skills, and 
abilities do administrative jobs require? With the growing collection 
of work activity studies, we can begin to formulate a response. 
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On the one hand, we can infer that the job requires substantial 
cognitive ability. The discontinuity and variety of tasks and the decision- 
making under conditions of uncertainty, plus the pace of the work, seem 
to suggest that a school administrator must have a highly developed reper- 
toire of critical thinking skills. Administrators face an unending stream 
of activities, people, and problems; the work demands that administrators 
be able to quickly shift mental and emotional gears. This interpretation 
of the job suggests analytical skills that might be taught. March identi- 
fies five critical analytical skills that are central to the job of most 
high-level administrators: the analysis of expertise, the analysis of 
coalitions, the analysis of ambiguity, the analysis of time, and the 
analysis of information. Each of these skills is linked closely to the 
everyday requirements of managerial life. On the other hand, the job can 
also be regarded as demanding less mental discipline and more nervous 
energy. Some important administrative tasks have relatively small intel- 
lectual components. Perhaps training in these areas is not best served 
in the academic environment. 

Returning to the characteristics of administrative work, we can see 
that the structure and content of administrative work has substantial 
implications for the structure and content of both university-based pre- 
service preparation and inservice training. First, the verbal mode, the 
task variety, the absence of task self-initiation, and the pace of mana- 
gerial work all suggest that administrators must be able to think and 
speak "on their feet." The suggestion is not to eliminate writing from 
university courses but provide more opportunities for veroal expression 
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perhaps by using a Socratic method to elicit clear, articulate discussion. 
(Unfortunately, some content is more amenable than others to this teach- 
ing method.) Hectic pace, task variety, and lack of self-initiation of 
tasks suggest that we should scramble the work, make assignments at the 
last minute with short completion times, and vary the learning episodes 
by using case studies and simulation materials. Adult learning theory 
points to the use of clinical training strategies, such as experiential 
learning, to help students apply theory to practice. 

Hills (1 975) suggests that preparation programs should include a 
heavy component of educational knowledge, place emphasis on the develop- 
ment of critical-analytical and probl em-sol vi nr skills, concentrate on 
process, involve an internship, and lead students to develop a relatively 
consistent administrative philosophy. The purpose of a program is to 
produce people who will act, not merely think. Both intellectual and 
clinical elements must be blended in such a way tnat each student admin- 
istrator has an internalized set of guides to action. Griffiths (1 977) 
adds that more time should be devoted to the study of research findings, 
whether or not they are related to theory. He concludes that the study 
of theory is of major value to researchers rather than administrators. 

Hodgkinson (1978) goes even further in asserting that the central 
problems of administration are philosophical and, therefore, not solvable 
by rational scientific inquiry alone. Being an administrator is more 
than being a technician and politician. He distinguishes between manage- 
ment and administration. Admi ni stra l ion deals more with the formulation 
of purpose, the va»;e- laden issues, and the human component of organiza- 
tion, whereas management deals with the aspects that are more routine, 
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definitive, programmatic, and susceptible to quantitative methods. After 
reviewing the bodies of knowledge in organizational theory, decision- 
Taking, policy making and leadership, he concludes that the graduate 
.raining for sch.ol administrators must include the study of philosophy. 
For, policy makin9 can become almost literally a translation of philosophy. 
Administrators are the quintessential philosopher? in action. Certain 
components of philosophy 'iave significance for the administrator. He 
identifies these components more specifically as 

1. a concerr for language and meaning, since the administrative 
universe • s semantic ; 

2. some of the disciplines of formal logic, since the administrative 
universe is increasingly technical; 

3. gener° critical skills, since the administrative universe is 
increasingly fallacy-ridden; and 

4. a major concern with value. 

While the administrator nay come to these acquisitions informally, Hodgkinson 
believes that they should be a recognized condition for professional status, 
that is, included in the graduate program. 

The primary consideration of each of these recommendations is to 
more adequately prepare student administrators for the central problems 
they will face as administrators. The mainstream of school administrator 
preparation continues to take place in universities, as practitioners con- 
tinue to seek advanced degrees. 
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BRID6ING THE GAP 



As mentioned previously, practitioners are often critical of the 
utility of graduate programs for preparing them to deal with the problems 
they confront. They report they are unprepared for the realities of 
managerial work. From our review of the studies of the work activities 
of administrators we concluded that, while the work requires a highly 
developed repertoire of critical thinking skills, some important tasks 
have relatively small intellectual components. Griffiths (1 977 ) sees 
two issues in the preparation of school administrators: Should adminis- 
trators be trained solely in bona fide universities? and Should prepara- 
tion programs be shaped in the competency mode? We recognize that the 
interest in alternative training programs at the pre- and inservice level 
is increring. This interest is the result of a desire to bridge the gap 
between the knowledge and skills that practitioners possess and those they 
are thought to need. Administrators learn by trial and error, rely on one 
another for coaching, and participate in inservice education workshops 
and programs. In this section we examine clinical training strategies in 
graduate programs as well as inservice training in industrial and school 
organizations. These programs are designed to augment or replace tradi- 
tional graduate training. 

Nonresidential Graduate Programs 

The nonresidential universities that offer doctoral (Ed.D.) programs 
in educational administration, such as Nova, claim to emphasize experience- 
based learning. They appear to have widespread appeal for practitioners, but 
they are not highly regarded by the academic community. These programs are 
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obviously different from university doctoral programs: they have no 
faculty in residence, no research libraries, and no campuses. The candi- 
dates can earn a doctorate in their own living rooms with the minor in- 
convenience of attending classes for two weeks at Nova in Florida and 
meeting monthly with small groups of administrators in their area to 
work on their practicums. Leaders in the field of school administrator 
training remain skeptical of the ability of such programs to produce 
graduates of a caliber equal to traditional training methods (Griffiths 
1977). 

Clinical Training Strategies 

Clinical training strategies are proposed as more relevant alterna- 
tives to traditional academic training. Although the term "clinical train- 
ing" is ambiguous, clinical training strategies emphasize, first, the 
diagnosis of problems in the operational areas of administrator responsi- 
bility (school -communi ty relations, curriculum and instruction, pupil 
personnel, staff personnel, physical facilities, and finance and business 
management) and, second, the establishment of specific objectives in re- 
sponse to this problem analysis. These training activities often are per- 
formed in field settings. 

Perhaps the most widely recognized clinical strategy is competency- 
based training. Competency has been described as "the presence of character- 
istics or the absence of disabilities which render a person fit, or quali- 
fied, to perform a specified task or to assume a definite role" (McCleary). 
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Competency-based education has been similarly described as a move from 
the traditional "ability to demonstrate knowledge" to an emphasis on "the 
ability to do" (Houston and Howsam 1972). 

Determining the nature of the appropriate tasks of school adminis- 
tration and the proper setting for developing requisite skills remains 
the subject of considerable disagreement among clinical training advocates 
The typical procedure has been to take operational areas of administration 
that is, the existing courses and content of a graduate program--and to 
specify objectives in the "ability to do" language without reconceptual i z- 
1ng what the whole administrator training program ought to include. In 
other words, we have proceeded along the naive path that March warned us 
of. (It is interesting to note that the major proponent of competency- 
based education is affiliated with a university that remains unaffected 
by the competency-based training movement, with the exception of the pro- 
ponent's own courses. It is difficult to say whether this is a reflec- 
tion more on the competency-based training perspective or on the nature 
of professors and university-based programs.) 

Licata (1 980), evaluating an inservice clinical training program, 
observes that school administrators approve of training models based on 
the problems and tasks they face. Specifically, school leaders perceive 
school problem-solving as central to their role in the educational organ- 
ization. They perceive clinical training alternatives as being more 
relevant to school problem-solving than is traditional academic training. 
Licata concludes that, overall, administrators tend to perceive clinical 
training programs as being at lea3t as relevant as traditional academic 
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training programs to the performance of the school administrator role. 
However, the evaluation "at least as relevant" is hardly an overwhelm- 
ing affirmation of the ability of clinical approaches to prepare students 
and practitioners for the realities of school administrator work. 

Nonetheless, we need to consider the complaints of practitioners 
that faculty members do not have line administrator experience and that 
too little use is made of actual practitioners in teaching and in course 
development. Reflecting upon the preparation of administrators, March 
(1973) expresses the viewpoint that "the advantage of the university in 
the training of administrators is primarily in the intellective domain" 
(p. 26). Nondiversity individuals and agencies might more appropriately 
train administrators in the less cognitive, but still essential, skills. 
March's statement is important for at least two reasons. First, it 
suggests that some training may be carried out in nonuni versi ty settings 
and by people other than professors. Second, it describes the response 
of practitioners to their perceived gap in knowledge and skills, or what 
they term "being unprepared and meeting the growing challenges of their 
profession. " 

Inservice Education in School Organizations 

The theme of lack of preparation is expressed repeatedly by admin- 
istrators at many of their professional meetings and workshops: "We 
never seem to have enough time. We are not doing what we should be 
doing. What should we be doing?" There appears to be an eternal quest 
for a clearer understanding of what the job entails and of how to go about 
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doing the job more effectively. Compounding this feeling is an admin- 
istrative ideology which suggests that if there is a problem, there is a 
solution, that the administrator is responsible for finding the solution. 
This quest is manifested in school administrators' participation in pro- 
fessional development and training programs beyond what is officially 
requi red. 

Inservice opportunities for school administrators are available 
from many different sources and are organized in a variety of ways. Among 
the most commonly used types of inservice training are the following: 
university courses, workshops, seminars, professional conferences, study 
councils, retreats, and school visits, as well as consulting services 
from universities, private foundations, and state departments of educa- 
tion. The professional organizations and their local af f i 1 iates--the 
American Association of School Administrators (AASA), the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals, the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, the National School Public Relations Association, and 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel opment--pl ay a key role 
in sponsoring a variety of programs. 

The Educational Research Service (ERS) conducted a survey to determine 
the types of inservice training programs being offered to administrators, 
the amount of time and money devoted to such programs, the variety of tech- 
niques used to evaluate the programs, and the source of responsibility 
for planning and directing administrator inservice training at the school 
district level (Educational Research Service 1974), Approximately two- 
thirds of the 598 school districts responding to the ERS survey provided 
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inservice training for administrators* Administrators in responding 
districts were most likely to participate in programs run completely by 
their own school district* Lower levels of participation we^e reported 
for programs directed by the district but sponsored by professional orga- 
nizations, commercial firms, private consultants, or university-based 
programs. The four most widely used types of program organization were 
conferences, seminars, visitations to other school districts, and train- 
ing sessions by professional organizations. Simulation games were re- 
ported least often. Almost two-thirds of the responding school districts 
did not provide salary or academic credit for participation in inservice 
programs but nine out of ten offered training during regular working hours 
for a median number of five days per individual administrator. 

Participating administrators appear to play an important role in 
planning inservice programs whereas university personnel have a minor 
part in planning district-directed inservice programs. Inservice pro- 
grams are usually directed toward increasing administrators* knowledge 
and skills in human relations and management, but Louis Zeyen (1981) of 
AASA has announced that curriculum would be a primary focus the 1981-82 
inservice season. Many of the inservice programs emphasize "how to do 
it," though some deal with the study of administrative theory. 

We feel reluctant to review the "babble of the literature" concern- 
ing educational administration training programs and models. Instead we 
present model programs, which a^e intended to be illustrative and typical 
of the present training of school administrators. We will give only 
cursory attention to the theoretical underpinnings, execution, and results 
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of each of the seven model programs discussed. Our purpose is to attempt 
to show the consistency of pattern (or syndrome) across different programs. 

The seven training models we shall examine are representative of the 
major training variations that have evolved in recent years. They include 
the Assessment Center, the National Academy of School Executives, the Bush 
Public Schools Executive Fellows Program, the Florida Academy for School 
Administrators, the Results-Oriented Management in Education pro- 
ject, and two programs that rely on networking—Project Leadership and the 
Research-Based Training for School Administrators project. 

Assessment Centers 

Assessment Centers, such as the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Assessment Center, are designed to aid in recruiting, 
promoting, and training school administrators. The concept is based on 
intensive assessment of an individual's ability using a variety of sources 
of information. Using these information sources, assessors develop pro- 
files of the individual's strengths and weaknesses for performing the role 
of school administrator. This profile may be used to plan for future in- 
service training or to make decisions regarding future employment. 

Assessment Centers typically involve simulation of the tasks or 
problems common to school administrators. Small groups of participants 
are exposed to these situations or tasks through a variety of exercises, 
including role playing, group exercises, and paper-and-penci 1 tests. A 
skilled evaluation team observes performances, scores tests, and prepares 
individualized assessment profiles for use by the participant or his or 
her employing agency. 
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The rer'ilts of the Assessment Center experience are to be realized 
in the practitioner's greater awarenes' of his or her deficiencies and 
strengths. Agencies and individuals are provided with rational, impartial 
data to help them plan for future training or employment. Good practice 
by school administrators is expected to influence school climate and pro- 
ductivity and to contribute generally to the improvement of schools. 

National Academy of School Executives 

The National Academy of School Executives (NASE) is exclusively an 
inservice program; only practicing and certified administrators are allowed 
to participate. NASE is strongly oriented toward practical problems faced 
by school administrators. The Academy curriculum is based on the belief 
that practicing administrators can benefit from short, intensive training 
and discussion of the problems facing practitioners and their potential 
sol utions . 

The NASE program consists of three separate approaches. First, short 
(1-4 weeks), intensive inservice sessions are presented at various regional 
centers that focus on current administrator concerns. Second, longer (3-9 
months) residential sessions are held at a central academy site. While 
attendance at the short inservice sessions is open, the residential academy 
program is invitational and is reserved for the top 200-300 school adminis- 
trators nationwide. Finally, the academy supports a "think tank 11 of people 
who are noted primarily for advancing solutions to school administration 
problems or who have di sti ngui shed themsel ves as outstanding practitioners. 

Like the Assessment Center, the Academy believes that improved 
functioning of school administrators will result in improved schools. 
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Academy participants are expected to improve their practice through the 
implementation of the ideas and research findings presented in the Academy 
setti ng. 

The Bush Public Schools Executive Fellows Program 

The Bush Executive Fellows Program is based on the idea that adminis- 
trator practice can be improved by trai ning partici pants i n knowledge, skill, 
and attitudes in selected areas that include school -communi ty relations, 
managerial accounting and finance, and conflict management. 

The applicants selected are highly-motivated, mid-career school 
administrators. Participant groups (limited to 25 members) are selected 
to incorporate a broad range of backgrounds and experience. Participants 
engage in 35 days of instruction over a period of 18 months. In addition, 
they are expected to use the skills learned in the program to complete a 
self-selected project aimed at solving a problem in their school district. 
The educational techniques used include small-group problem analysis, indi- 
vidual preparation, and class discussion. The case method of instruction 
and other participative processes are used extensively. Teaching methods 
and topics are borrowed from both prominent graduate schools of business 
administration and schools of management . 

The Bush Executive Fellows Program, like the National Academy and 
the Assessment Center, operates on the belief that improved administrative 
practice will, in turn, result in improved schools. Further, it is expected 
that private sector management techniques are applicable to the school 
situation, that private sector managers are better managers, and that school 
administrators trained in private sector techniques will be "ore capable 
problem solvers . 
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The Florida Academy for School Administrators 

The Florida Academy for School Administrators (FAS/-) is organized 

around the assumption that there is a set of school administrator behavior 

practices that are important in promoting school effectiveness. The 

Florida State Department of Education is sponsoring an ethnographic study 

of administrators in schools where pupil achievement has been found to be 

high. The curriculum for the Florida Academy will be based on summary 

descriptions of those behaviors common to the subjects of the study. These 

3 

behaviors will be taught to academy participants. 

The FASA is still at the conceptualization stage. However, it will 
consist of educational experiences of substantive length rather than of 
one- or two-day workshops. Training will be provided by practitioners 
and academics who have demonstrated expertise in the behaviors identified 
for inclusion in the curriculum. 

The Florida Academy is part of a comprehensive state program designed 
to improve administrative practice that is based on both preservice and 
inservice training in the exemplary behaviors. The goal is to raise the 
achievement levels of Florida pupils to the upper national percentiles by 
improving schools, a process which begins with improving administra- 
tors . 

Project Results-Oriented Management in Education 

The Results-Oriented Management in Education (ROME) project is based on 
the belief that there is a set of competencies associated with good administra- 
tive practice that can be taught to practitioners in a clinical setting. 
Diagnosis of deficiencies plays a key role in the project's training, which 
is designed to remedy the identified deficiencies. 
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Project ROME first uses the Georgia Principals Assessment System 
(GPAS) to identify practitioners' deficiencies both in functional areas 
of responsibility (e.g., curriculum and instruction) and in administra- 
tive processes (e.g., decision-making, evaluation, and communication). 
The second step in Project ROME utilizes the Field-Oriented Competency 
Utilization System (FOCUS). FOCUS entails training school administrators 
through field-based seminars and usi i supervisors to monitor participants' 
progress toward observable achievements that remedy the deficiencies identi- 
fied by the GPAS. 

Project ROME aims to identify and correct school administrators' 
personal deficiencies in core areas of leadership skills; it assumes that 
improved administrator practice will result in improved schools and greater 
student productivity. Evaluation of the project indicates that both field- 
based and competency-based instruction are positively and significantly 
correlated with improved school problem solving (Ellet 1978). 

Project Leadership 

Project Leadership (PL), a program developed by the Association of California 
School Administrators ten years ago, builds upon networking, professional 
development, and skill development. Project Leadership is based on anthro- 
pological evidence that school administrators carry with them an oral tradi- 
tion of training one another. The belief is that providing principals with 
regular opportunities for oral exchange in a collegial atmosphere of trust 
will allow them to gain information and ideas that will improve practice. 

Participants come together in two large statewide meetings and in 
four to five regional satellite meetings during the school year. The 
training sequence is displayed in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 



An experienced administrator, called the "liaison administrator," 
is assigned to each satellite meeting. Liaison administrators plan the 
statewide meetings, assist participants with their professional development 
plans, set agendas for the satellite meetings, and coach participants. 
The satellite meetings gi ve partici pants an opportunity to focus on the 
development and implementation of personal and professional goals within 
small groups of ten to twenty-five administrators. Using scripted work- 
shop materials called presenters guides, administrators work in dyads to 
develop competency in one knowledge or technical skill area. Over 30 
scripted workshop packages, many developed by practitioners, are avail- 
able. Participants are expected to share in their schools the informa- 
tion they learn in the statewide and satellite meetings. The program is 
geared primarily for building level administrators, although some central 
office administrators also participate. 

Research-Based Training for School Administrators 

Research-Based Training for School Administrators (RBTSA), a project 
of the Center for Educational Policy and Management at the University of 
Oregon and funded by the National Institute of Education, is designed to 
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overcome the often noted problem of school administrators' difficulty in 
obtaining and implementing current research findings in education. Build- 
ing on the peer network and workshop format of Proje<^ eadership, 
RBTSA seeks to disseminate current research and improve professional school 
administrator practice. The structure of RBTSA is consistent with the 
ethnographic finding, mentioned above, that administrators rely on an oral 
tradition to train one another. 

The scripted workshop format of PL is used to present research find- 
ings and state-of-the-art literature. The relevant research is interpreted 
and presented in conjunction with specific administrator tasks or problems 
identified by practitioners. Training guides are then used in workshop 
settings at statewide administrator conferences and at local administrator 
meetings. Local meetings are designed to develop peer networks for discuss- 
ing information in the training guides and providing peer support for 
improvement in individual practice through implementation of the research 
findings. RBTSA expects to enhance practitioners' knowledge of relevant 
research through the assimilation ana dissemination of research findings. 
Evaluation of the project's past effects is scheduled for the school year 
1981-82 (Pitner 1981c). 

Inservice Training in Industry 

Inservice education is not unique to the field of education and 
school administrators. Most successful businesses and industries that 
employ many workers have long-term, wel 1 -devel oped manageria and techno- 
logical on-site and off-site training programs. The need for corporate 
education and training arises from the need to accommodate turnover and 
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personnel qrowth, changes in knowledge and skills, the lack of turnover 
of certain positions, and the necessity to improve skills and performance. 
Lusterman (1977) notes that corporate education and training systems appear 
to connect with a number of education-related social and economic problem" : 
the transition of youtf" from school to work, low productivity trends, the 
imbalance between job skills and market needs, lack of opportunities for 
women and minorities, occupational obsolescence, and career changes. Most 
employer-sponsored education stems from business needs and is only inci- 
dentally supportive of the job and career aspirations of participating 
employees . 

The corporate educational system has three characteristics that set 
it apart from university programs. First, participants are highly motivated. 
The rewards for success and the penalties for failure are perceived to be 
high, affecting present and future earnings as wed as prestige, self- 
esteem, and the realization of career goals. Second, the work place is 
the setting for both learning and doing. This learning has both visible 
and invisible eleme _s, including private instruction and coaching by super- 
visors and peers, observation, problem-solving, and learning by trial-and- 
error. Work experience is integrated with classroom instruction in a planned 
and serialized sequence of theory and practice. Third, the orientation of 
l^e instruction is pragrratic; it is an instrument for achieving other goals, 
such as business profit and growth. 

In his study of education in industry, Lusterman identified four train- 
ing program characteristics: (1) line managers are tought to distinguish 
training needs from motivational or organizational sources of performance 
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problems, to conduct certain necessary training, and to guide employees 
to appropriate training resources; (2) a cadre of specialists assists 
line managers with this responsibility and provides in-house programs; 
(3) in-house programs are flexible enough to meet carefully analyzed and 
changing needs; and (4) the companies have effective mechanisms for feed- 
back on and evaluation and improvement of both internal and external 
programs . 

Summary 

While the mainstream of administrator preparation continues to be 
carried out in graduate programs in universities, a considerable amount 
of training occurs after student administrators have left these programs 
and entered the work place. We reviewed a sampling of these inservice 
programs. Based upon this review we can construct a list of comnon ele- 
ments . 

The programs appear to be related to the specific content of the job. 
The curriculum is characterized by short, intensive, and fragmented sessions 
on topics that are often identical to the names of courses in graduate 
programs, such as, school-community relations, finance, or personnel evalua- 
tion. The content is divided in^o small pieces of information that stand 
in relative isolation from on* another. There does not appear to be an 
accumulation of knowledge or skills. Some programs rely on traditional 
instructional methods while others employ discovery learning techniques. 

Inservice workshops provide opportunities for people with problems 
(administrators) to locate people with solutions (often other administra- 
tors). Workshops typically respond to currently pressing needs as per- 
ceived by administrators. The learning activities deal with the mundane 
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aspects of running a bureaucracy, and are far removed from the grand 
conceptions of educational leadership; they provide quick answers to 
problems arising in the daily lives of administrators. 

Peer communication plays an important role in many of these train- 
ing programs. This communication ranges from informal conversation 
to organized discussions about a specific problem and utilizes administra- 
tors as coaches, or trainers, of other administrators. Ideally, these 
conversations give administrators an opportunity to evaluate their experi- 
ences and convert those experiences into more intelligent behavior. 
The approach to training is highly rationalized. A medical model that 
concentrates on diagnosing deficiencies and providing a remedy (training) 
guides much of its structure. 

While this presentation of training models is not exhaustive, it does 
give us an idea of what the field of administrator inservice training looks 
like. In the next section we shall draw upon several of the themes in the 
previous three sections for the purpose of recommending a future direction 
for adminstrator preparation, 

CHANGING ADMINISTRATOR PREPARATION 

Papers discussing school administrator preparation usually offer 
recommendations for improvement. Some of these recommendations include 
providing internships (longer internships, shorter internships, internships 
for experience:' administrators), focusing on skil 1 s (analytical, problem- 
solving, report-writing), using different instructional methods for the 
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same content (case study, simulation, competency-based), including dif- 
ferent content (behavioral sciences, humanities, philosophy, less theory, 
more theory, more specialized and differentiated) and changing the structure 
of or responsibility for preparation (universities should do what they do 
best, practitioners should be involved). In following this tradition, we 
reconsider and identify provocative themes in the training of school adminis- 
trators. These themes will be covered under two headings: Administrative 
Work and University Programs. Recommendations are offered for improving 
administrator preparation. 

Administrative Work 

The literature generally yields two images of administrators. On the 
one hand, the descriptive studies point out that administrators engage in 
work that is mundane and rather trivial. They nv<st learn to do little 
things well. On the other hand, the administrator is portrayed in heroic 
terms . 

In the first image the administrator is just another cog in the machine 
whose absence would not cause the machine to shut down. The work activities 
identified in the descriptive studies suggest that the school administrator 
is really a manager by Hodgkinson's definition. 4 Viewed in this light, 
school administrators are ordinary men and women, rather than supermen. 
The descriptive studies of administrator work activities lead us to only 
one conclusion: most administrators are indeed made of clay, or at least 
mortal . 

At the same time, the rational, professional concept of authority, 
as identified by Weber (1374), is attacked by teachers who Jo not view the 
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principal as an expert in the instructional process. At the very least, 
teachers view themselves as the equal of principals in matters of instruc- 
tion. This demythologizing of the principal is complemented by a collec- 
tion of studies suggesting that administrators spend a lot of time talk- 
ing with insiders about minor things, making trivial decisions, and hold- 
ing meetings on unimportant agendas (March, 1978). This literature supports 
some teachers 1 beliefs that the administrator is unnecessary; teachers could 
do a better job running the school under a committee of teachers or through 
some form of industrial democracy. 

Administrators like to believe, however, that their work, while not 
glamorous, is necessary. This administrative position is tenuous in view 
of our observations, and it is further undermined by the antiauthori tarian 
mood in our present day culture, which affects the possibilities of adminis- 
trative action. Nevertheless we see portraits of administrators, most often 
superintendents, as heroes who have taken charge of unruly forces. "Leader- 
ship is described in lofty rhetoric; the anguish, perils, and difficulties 
of being a leader are generally obscured by the extended portrayals of its 
pleasure-giving possi bi 1 i ties. The leader is viewed as a potent force for 
good in the organization ; hi s task is to use the influence of his office to 
bind the wills of his subordinates in accomplishing purposes beyond their 
own sel f-serving ends" (Bridges 1977, p. 204). Bridges charges that this 
attitudinal socialization of administrators inevitably leads to disappoint- 
ment because such goals are unrealistic and rarely achieved. 

The effective schooling studies appear at first glance to add con- 
fusion to this debate. These studies suggest that strong administrative 
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leadership is an important condition associated w«th high student achieve- 
ment scores in reading and math. This interpretation is convoluted for 
many reasons. The scope of this paper does not permit a lengthy examina- 
tion of the problems regarding the attempt to relate student achievement 
to instructional leadership, but several conclusions can be drawn. 

First, the majority of the studies on effective schooling were con- 
ducted at the elementary school level. It is well documented that elemen- 
tary teachers have different attitudes than high school teachers toward 
the authority of principals vis-a-vis their work (Lortie 1975), Yet, the 
findings of the schooling effectiveness studies are being generalized 
across grade structure organization. 

Second, the inference that the principal is an important variable is 
based on teachers 1 perceptions that school success is caused by effective 
administrators who are committed to a specific course of action. This 
interpretation is suspect for several reasons. Research indicates that 
strong leaders are perceived to be consistent. Most administrators try 
to avoid the appearance of vacillation so that their constituents can have 
faith in a program, policy, or philosophy of management, and can under- 
stand the direction in which the organization is going. Moreover, attribu- 
tion theory research suggests that administrators may not deserve all the 
blame or credit they get for an organization's fortunes. If things are 
going well, one tends to take the credit, but if things are going poorly 
one blames others or environmental forces for the misfortune (Staw and 
Ross 1978). 
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Third, the conclusion that effective schools are run by effective 
administrators appears to be a tautology accomplished by definitiona 1 
fiat. Effective schooling, defined as high student achievement scores 
in reading and math, is stipulative and restricts the scope of further 
study. Because the definition is too restrictive, effective schooling 
ceases to lend itself to empirical investigation. Most people mean some- 
thing more than test scores when they talk about effective schooling. 
Schools exist for more than learning how to read and how to compute. 
(Perhaps this definition merely reflects the back-to-basics movement.) 

Finally, the relationship between effective schools and effective 

principals is problematic because of the data not collected. Rutter and 

others (1978) state: 

Obviously the influence of the head teacher is very consider- 
able. We did not look in any detail at the styles of manage- 
ment and leadership which worked best; this is an issue which 
is now important to investigate. Our informal observations 
indicated that no one style was associated with better out- 
comes. Indeed it was noticeable that the heads of the more 
successful schools took widely differing approaches. Never- 
theless, it was likely that these had essential elements in 
common and it is important to determine what these might be 
(pp. 203-204). 

Here we see the belief that leadership makes a difference regardless of 
the situation. More recently the question of the influence of the leader 
has been reframed: Under what conditions does leadership make a dif- 
ference (Kerr 1 976 )? 

March and March (1977) claim that differences in career outcomes do 
not reflect proportional differences in behavior or performance. 
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...Most superintendents are organizationally nearly indistin- 
guishable in their behaviors, performances, abilities, and 
values. This is partly a consequence of the filters by which 
they come to the role, partly a consequence of the ambiguity 
of inference in educational settings, partly a consequence of 
the long-run stability of educational activities and organiza- 
tion, partly a consequence of a lifetime spent in educational 
institutions (pp. 405-406). 

Thus, if individuals in school administration are nearly indistinguish- 
able from one another, it is premature, if not dangerous, to suggest a 
causal relationship between administrative behavior and school effective- 
ness . 

Personal and social characteristics of superintendents have been 
relatively uniform, so far as we can determine, over the last hundred 
years and have probably been crucial determinants in the selection and 
performance of superintendents (Tyack and Cummings 1977). Assuming this 
is the case, what impact might training have on school administrators? 

Uni versi ty Programs 

Tyack and Cummings (1977) note that under certain conditions special i 
training might have considerable impact on the subsequent careers of gradu 
ates. These conditions include the transmission of particular skills and 
knowledge needed in a distinct occupation; rationed entry with restrictive 
admission and limited output; and intense socialization to the distinct 
norms of the group. Tyack and Cummings note, however, that graduate train 
ing for school administrators fits none of these criteria very well: the 
programs are not selective; the professional community intensely argues 
about the essential content of the training; and students pursue train- 
ing sporadically. Carlson (1972) also casts severe doubt on the importanc 
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of professional training for school administrators. In fact, we would 
argue that the norms of teaching are carried over into the administrative 
career and become dysfunctional in the enactment of the school administrator 
role. In view of the homogeneity of the population of school administrators, 
it is no small task to assess the importance of graduate training in their 
careers . 

As we noted, there is little distinction between the master's, inter- 
mediate, and doctoral Drograms. What effect might this have on students of 
educational administration? First, it probably serves to freeze the semantic 
environment of administrators. Managerial talk carves up the work of 
organizations in a particular way. It isolates certain phenomena and has 
specific implications. Everyday labels get in the way of restructuring the 
content of training. They partition and warp reality in certain patterned 
ways, generating a system of blind spots and distortions. Evidence of this 
can be found in the fact that inservice seminars are often identically 
titled to graduate courses. These categories govern the needs assessment 
studies on which programs are based. By way of example, the administrator 
association sends needs assessment surveys to their membership who are 
directed to rank a list of 30 topics for inservice training. Since time 
management always appears on the list, it is always ranked. If a content 
or skill does not fall into a category, the administrator does not know 
how to label it. If the administrator cannot identify what is "ailing him," 
inservice training on his ailment will not be available. 

Further, the lack of difference among programs leads to little accumula- 
tion of knowledge or increased proficiency in specified skills. We cannot 
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say with certainty that an administrator with a doctorate is better than 
an administrator with only state certification. This lack of a distinc- 
tion reinforces the attitude that completing a doctorate is "paying one's 
dues." By surmounting this barrier, the candidate may then apply for 
positions that carry the qualification, "must possess a doctorate in 
educational admi nistration . " The program is viewed as a ceremony and a 
minor barrier in his or her administrative career. 

That there is little distinction among program levels is complicated 
by the fragmented and disparate character of individual courses that are 
loosely coupled with one another. The courses are presented as pieces. 
Recommendations for change are presented as pieces that reflect the recom- 
mender's biases. We really have not considered what the total program 
should include, and until we do, we cannot devise one. 

We do not intend to criticize the various recommendations, for they 
seem to be well conceived but, unfortunately, conceived in isolation from 
one another. While administration is a rational pursuit, its rational 
boundaries are heavily circumscribed. Administrators are soecialists in 
general ism. 

In developing a curriculum, it is important to acknowledge the dif- 
ferences between "knowing that" and "knowing how" to do a certain thing. 
This distinction is between knowledge and acquisition of a skill. The first 
is cognitive; the other is active or dispositional. Grand generalizations 
about the learning that occurs in competency-based programs or through 
internships should be viewed with suspicion. The problem is to identify 
whicn information, skills, habits, concepts, or expl anations should be 
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learned in one setting over another. This brings us to March's (1 973) 
recommendation that universities should do what they do best. He 
states : 

Universities do as good a job as anyone at most aspects of 
management training. They do better at providing the basic 
knowledge, at identifying general problems, at isolating 
and providing broad experience in the necessary and 
intellectual skills, at discussing value issues, at en- 
couraging risk-taking and initiative, at building social 
and personal sensitivity, at exposure to conflicting 
ideas and sentiments, and at building a sense of self- 
esteem.... The university has a special domain of com- 
petence: The domain of the intellect. What the univer- 
sity does best, relative to other institutions, is to 
develop new knowledge and its implications. It is an 
intellectual i nsti tution . . . . It may be considerably 
more vital that the administrator be strong, or loving, 
or energetic, or sensitive, or charismatic, or a member 
of a particular social, ethnic, or sexual group. We can 
recognize the importance of such tasks and the legitimacy 
and value of such attributes without accepting the proposi- 
tion that the university should provide either the train- 
ing or the certification for them (pp. 24-26). 

While it is possible to treat graduate training as an analytical 
problem, it has very important political overtones. Several professional 
associations for administrators are vying for the legitimate authority to 
offer workshops for credit that can be applied to recerti ficati on. While 
they currently operate along the graduate preparation (preservice) - in- 
service boundary, it will not be long before they convince licensing 
commissions and legislative bodies that graduate training at universities 
is unnecessary. After all, the association can provide a more meaningful 
apprenticeship at a reduced cost to the taxpayer. The question then becomes 
one of resource allocation. Does the legislature allocate monies for manage- 
ment training to school districts or universities? If the question is 
framed as a political one--who gets what, when, and how--we can begin to 
construct a new training model. 
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Facilitating Structures 

After pondering the state-of-the art of administrator training and 
searching for evidence on what administrator preparation should entail, 
we can put forward eight statements to guide the development of our pro- 
posal. These statements are based on our observations about school adminis- 
trator work and training. 

1. Administrative work requires energy, cognitive and managerial 
skills, philosophical understandings, and a knowledge base 

in organizational theory, decision-making, leadership, and 
policy-making. 

2. Administrator training should be tied to the requirements 
of the job. 

3. School administrators claim they are unprepared for the 
realities of managerial work. 

4. School administrators prefer to be trained by other admin- 
i strators . 

5. Informal verbal interaction among administrators socializes 
new administrators and reinforces their shared perceptions 
aoout thei r work . 

6. University training programs are not selective and students 
pursue training sporadically. 

7. Characteristics of adult learning point to learning labora- 
tories for applying theory to practice. 

8. The university is best suited for training administrators 
in the intellective domain. Less cogni tive--but sill 
essential — knowledge is more appropriately the domain of 
nonuni versi ty agencies. 
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These statements are not new. Yet knowledge of their validity has led to 
no significant alterations in training programs. 

We title this section "Facilitating Structures" because, instead cf 
resolving the debate on the necessary content of administrator training, 
we suggest a structure within which to resolve it. We also suggest a 
structure for providing the administrator training once the content is 
speci fied. 

The structure for the resolution of the debate has three parts. 
First, the content of administrator training needs to be reexamined. We 
need to collocate the information we now have on administrator work--to 
collect and compare it carefully and critically and to integrate it (with- 
out using the everyday labels for describing administrative work)--and then 
to identify the knowledge, skills, abilities, and attitudes that should be 
learned, 

Second, the scope and sequence for administrator training should be 
specified. We need to decide not only in what order the content should be 
presented but also at what time--before the administrative career begins, 
during the initial years in the role, during an activity of disengagement 
(e,g,, doctoral program or retreat), or during career transitions (e,g,, 
promotions or retirements). Curriculum mapping--a strategy used in develop- 
ing curriculum scope and sequence in lower school s--coul d be used to accomplish 
thi s task. 

Third, the proper domain for each segment of the content must be 
determined. We must decide who should have responsibility for teaching the 
content--uni versi ty professors without administrative experience, professors 
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with administrative experience, or practicing administrators--and also 
how it should be del i vered--i n formal courses, workshops, simulations, 
or competency-based courses. In a previous paper, Pitner ( 1 981 d ) suggested 
that the University Council for Educational Administration, the American 
Association for School Administrators the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the National Association of Elementary School prin- 
cipals jointly work on this task in a colloquium that would be staged by 
the University of Oregon, We advocate this three-part structure to resolve 
the debate over the content of administrative training programs. 

Assuming that this debate is resolved, another structure is needed 
to facilitate the collaboration of universities with nonuni vers" ty agencies 
in the delivery of training, to involve administrators in the training of 
other administrators, and to provide a conscious articulation of the rela- 
tionship between course work and re^l life situations and problems. We 
propose that a new concept for administrator training build on the strengths 
of the institutions currently involved in the training of administrators. 
This facilitating structure was identified in our previous discussion about 
trends in administrator inservice training. The Research-Based Training 
for School Administrators project at the University of Oregon is a venture 
in which the University and three administrator associations are working 
collaboratively to improve administra jr training (please refer to page 35). 

Through a graduate , /ogram and Project Leadership, a university could 
collaborate with the professional association in a particular state or 
region to offer a program that would fit the content, domain and sequence 
of administrator training identified by the proposed University of Oregon 
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coiljquium. Thus, a *cudent might spend the summer at the university tak- 
ing administration course^ in the intellective domain but during the school 
year participate in simulations that link theory and practice, or attend 
workshops that t r ain administrators in less cognitive, skill-oriented 
mate.ial relevant to the position for which certification is desired. 
Graduate credit would be earned in all cases. 

This plan calls for careful integ- n of efforts. It dees not 
mean the abandonment of the university's responsibility, nor does it 
suggest that the university will no longer play a role in the training 
of administrators. It does not mean that the professional training program 
would provide only those opportunities for intellectual growth that are 
tied to immediately usable administrative skills. It would mean, how- 
ever, that the university would support the concept of practicing admin- 
istrators teachin' other administrators a specified area within a 
planned framework. Administrators training one another would become an 
essential component to the program of studies. However, courses would 
be clearly designated as taught by the university or by the administrator 
association, The school law courso would not be occasionally taught by 
a c nerintendent instead of the faculty member with formal legal prepara- 
tion and administrators would not act as guest lecturers in university 
"lasses. Within this kind of fra^-work it would be possible to attend 
to the shortcomings of administrator preparation. 

Sunma ry 

The purpose of this paper w<" - to examine the state-of-the-art of 
the training of school administrators. Our review of studies on admin- 
istrator training and the observations of scholars and practitioners led 
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us to conclude that improvement in training is sorely needed. We suggested 
a structure for ascertaining what the total program for administrators 
should include, who should be involved in the training, and what the sequence 
of training should be. We recommended a program structure tha* calls for 
the careful integration of efforts among the university, school districts, 
and adr' nistrator associations. This program structure — Project Leadership-- 
is currently being tested as a dissemination vehicle in the Research-Based 
Training for School Administrators project at the Center for Educational 
Policy and Management, University of Oregon. 
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NOTES 



Peterson relies on a typology for analyzing the behavior of managers 
in organizations developed by Leonard Sayles. Sayles suggests seven types 
of relationships through which a manager interacts with others in the 
organization. These relationship are 1) trading (stages of the work and 
tactics are established), 2) work-flow (the manager relates to activities 
that must be performed by different people in a relatively fixed sequence), 
3) service (manager assists other units of the organization to minimize 
friction and increase regularity), 4) advisory (manager gives counsel, 
advice, and specialized information to other units ), 5) auditing (manager 
monitors and evaluates the way units are following schedules, budgets, 
standards, rules, and organizational requirements), 6) stabi 1 ization (manager 
gives approval to other units prior to the initiation of changes in work 
flow or structure), 7) i nnovation (manager works to promote new developments 
or encourage research into new processes or new products). 

2 

Initiating structure refers to the leader's behavior in delineating 
the relationship between himself and members of the work group, and in 
endeavoring to establish well-defined patterns of organization, channels 
of communication, and methods of procedure. Consideration refers to the 
behavior indicative of friendship, mutual trust, respect, and warmth in 
the relationship between the leaders and members of his staff. John K. 
Hemphill, "Administration as Problem Solving," Administrative Theory in 
Education , ed. Andrew W. Halpin (Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, 
University of Chicago, 1 958), pp. 89-118. 

3 

"Management Training Act and Florida Council on Educational 
Management," Status report to the Flo. ida House Education Committee 
(October 27, 1 981 ) , pp. 5-12. 

4 

Hodgkinson's assertion that Mintzberg was actually studying admin- 
istrative behavior is questioned by this author. 
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